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Macaulay and Carlyle on Frederick the Great. 


PRIZE ESSAY, BY J. M. BALDWIN, ’84, OF 8. ©. 


\ ACAULAY looks at Frederick through an English glass. 
I He takes him up and sifts him with all the liberties of 
an Englishman; levels upon him the force of logic; con- 
siders the circumstances of his birth, his parentage, his 
nationality. All the contingencies of a correct judgement 
are provided for. A thousand and one circumstances over- 
looked by others are given due weight and attention. The 
scales are balanced with the nicest accuracy, and the slight- 
est inclination is taken into account. And, when he has 
erected his judgment, he proceeds to defend it with wall and 
palisade. He begins again and again at the foundation stone 
and builds his edifice to be seen from every standpoint by 
every observer; fairly overwhelms you with facts and fan- 
cies, and is not content till the deep resources of his logical 
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mind are expended. The medium of Macaulay’s vision is 
reason—moral reason. 

Carlyle, on the other hand, never stops for reason. It is 
not his nature. Hesees with the glance of the seer through 
the mists and uncertainties of the intellectual world; re- 
sponds intuitively to the electric touch of others’ genius ; 
recognizes the divinity of Heaven-given and Heaven-in- 
spired energies, and hows himself to worship the hero. Ma- 
caulay’s monster is Carlyle’s demi-god; the republican sees 
a tyrant; the monarchist, a prince; the Christian sees a 
devil; the rationalist, a lord. 

And these opposing judgements strangely overlap in the 
character of Frederick. The mightiest feats of his military 
genius were accomplished by disgraceful means; the glory 
of his social reforms was tarnished by the ignominy of his 
private life. The loftiest clemency and the basest obduracy 
alternated with the varying demands of self-interests; and 
under smooth and polished exterior he cherished hate the 
most malignant and intense. Each has a broad field for his 
estimate. The free-thinker and enthusiast overlooking the 
means and seeing the end, loses his head in the grandeur 
of the result, while the moralist and philosopher examines 
each action with conscientious earnestness, and lables it 
with its respective good or bad. The former deals with 
character synthetically; the latter, analytically. The for- 
mer flies off at a tangent and lands at a definite result; the 
latter pursues his steady plodding round the circle and 
reaches his starting point again with nice generalizations to 
show for his pains. 

At the very outset, Macaulay sees a grave defect. A dark 
shadow falls across his camera. This is the supreme arro- 
gance, the haughty indifference, the unbending self-will of 
the man. When by one of those marvellous conceptions of 
his genius, almost a revelation, Frederick mapped a plan 
and decided upon a course of action, all the powers of Hea- 
ven and earth could not root out his determination. Let 
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failure be evident, let thousands of lives be sacrificed to his 
caprice, let the very elements around oppose and conjure 
him to desist from a hasty and foolhardy exploit, it matters 
not. Failure can be redeemed; lives can be replaced; the 
elements can be tamed and made to obey ; and the iron “I 
will!” can wrestfrom the hand of the fates themselves the 
lot of future destiny. He assumes the power of a tyrant. 
He robs the widow and the fatherless for his own ambitious 
and selfish ends. He himself admits that he stirred up the 
first Silician war for the sake of glory. A man of such in- 
ordinate ambition must be placed with Cesar and Napoleon, 
and never mentioned in the presence of Christianity and 
civilization. The battle of Hochkirch was lost, and Keith 
was killed, through Frederick’s rash and presumptuous 
haste ; blind passion led him against the invincible heights 
of Kolin; Touquet, with ten thousand men, was cut off in 
Silicia, iu attempting to obey the orders of an absent king; 
private houses in Dresden were baitered down to spite a 
distant army, and his insolence and pride in private life 
were ungovernable and intolerable. 

Macaulay loves to dwell, too, on Frederick’s treachery. 
The facts of the case are plain enough. From the death of 
Fred. William, it seems to have been Frederick’s part, in 
all his subsequent career, to play a double réle. Even when 
as a boy he used to steal an hour to learn an air upon the 
flute, or with his beloved Dulan to bring from their hiding- 
place the forbidden Latin classics, or when he donned his 
bright French costume and played the gentleman of leisure, 
even then his feelings chaffed under his father’s injustice, 
and the spirit of subterfuge and deceit was born that devel- 
oped to such alarming proportions in his after life. All the 
circumstances of his early training united to foster this fac- 
ulty of hiding the emotions, of veiling in a cloud of indiffer- 
ence the deepest feelings of human nature, of working slyly 
behind the screen of another’s confidence, and of insinuating 
assurances to still the alarms of broken faith. His life as a 
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prisoner at Custrin; the strange eight years at Ruppin: his 
forced part in the double-marriage project, and in his final 
betrothal and marriage to Elizabeth, of Brunswick-Bevern ; 
his calm and stoical bearing under the onerous and thank- 
less duties of a member of the Potsdam Guards, and a 
hundred other things, galled his spirit and trained him well 
to play his double part on the stage of Europe. And it quickly 
came to the surface on his accession to the throne. The old 
claims of Zulich and Berg had become covered with the 
dust of nearly a century. Fred. William regarded them as 
beyond the reach of attainment, and Maria Theresa looked 
down complacently upon the broad and peaceful domain of 
Prussian Silicia. With such a claim for a pretext, the 
newly-arisen youth violated the treaties of his father, rushed 
beyond the Austrian border, pounced upon his game, and 
returned master of Silicia. Highway robbery! says Macau- 
lay. Master-piece of generalship! says Carlyle. But ail 
Europe is ablaze. The ‘ Pragmatic Sanction” compromise 
is a thing of the past. George, of England, prays the em- 
press to cede Silicia and buy off her formidable enemy from 
his allegiance to France. Frederick hears, closes with the 
terms, and betrays the court of Versailles. High treason! 
cries Macaulay. Grand policy, successful diplomacy! replies 
Carlyle. Then, after the peace of Dresden, that amusing 
episode with Voltaire occured—one of the most unique pic- 
tures of double-dealing in all history. Then, if ever, Greek 
met Greek. Voltaire worships the king because he wants 
a place of refuge; the king embraces the dramatist because 
he is himself about to make a literary venture, and wants 
to be chaperoned. Voltaire goes to Berlin, and they kiss 
each other’s feet for joy. The capital is illumined with 
mirth and merriment, while old Manpertius sinks behind a 
cloud at the light of this newly-arisen phenomenon, and the 
literati of all Europe flock to the academy. For some time 
“all went merry as a marriage bell.” Each thinks he is 
deceiving the other, but in thinking so deceives himself. 
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Each in turn, like Decius, flatters the other by telling him 
he cannot be flattered; and each is only half-master of the 
jealousy and ill-will he bears the other. Voltaire first 
betrays the ass’ hoof beneath his lamb-skin by stepping 
again and again upon the toes of old Manpertius, and Fred- 
erick unwittingly shows his true colors in defending the 
man who had been so long the figure-head of the academy. 
Then came the “Akakia ”’—Frederick’s rage, and Voltaire’s 
retreat. Thus Macaulay cites case after case of false pro- 
fessions and unfulfilled engagements, and sees in every suc- 
cess a subterfuge, in every failure the unsuccessful issue of 
the last extremity of strategy. 

But Carlyle has just as stropg a case. Intolerance and 
self-assertion are the prerogatives of strength. The thunder 
cannot cease its rambling, nor the cataract its roar, and the 
avalanch cannot stop to lift the daisy from its track. The 
lake does not always turn the village mill, but, sometimes, 
bursts its banks and spreads desolation far and near. Force 
is force, whether it be exercised for good or bad. The 
greatest minds are, generally, the freest minds, and the 
grand, noble intellect must crush its feeble neighbor, as the 
light dispels the darkness. Saul, the persecutor, was just 
as zealous as Paul the defender of the faith. We must take 
human nature as it is. We cannot, continues Carlyle, like 
Macaulay, crush out all enthusiasm for greatness, because 
it has not on the wedding-garment of moral rectitude. The 
true hero of Milton’s Paradise Lost is his Satan, and we 
must admire his powers, though they were employed to aid 
his devilish ends. Christianity is arbitrary and intolerant 
in the extreme, and the essential nature of revelation forbids 
its fellowship with human error. So strength, in every 
sphere, must pursue its own methods, and genius must rely 
upon its own resources. This is strongly exemplified in 
Frederick’s case. In that band of Prussian giants, every 
man was known by name; on the march, every step was 
fixed and sure; on the field of battle, the part of every 
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soldier was ordained before, and when his time came to die, 
he felt that his fate had been determined in the inflexible 
decree of the master mind. One room in the palace at 
Berlin was the nation’s treasury ; one hand set the nation’s 
seal ; one legislator constituted the law-making body, and 
one official executed the laws of his own making. Nothing 
external contributed so largely to’ the unparalleled success 
of the Prussian monarch as these traits, securing, as they 
did, supreme sovereignty, personal supervision in every 
department, and an unsparing destruction of all that 
opposed. Qualities apparently, and in themselves, perhaps, 
really base, are the necessary ingredients of an harmonious 
whole. White is made up of all the colors of the rainbow, 
from the lightest shade to the darkest hue; and the meanest 
slave must be weighed with the proudest lord, in an esti- 
mate of human nature. War is a great necessity, and a 
military hero is truly a hero, though his hands be stained 
with the blood of the innocent, and his heart be hard to the 
tears of the widow. “ Might, rightly considered, is the 
measure of all worth.” In Frederick’s case, the might is 
so great, the genius is so transcendent, so sublime, that we 
must lose sight of the incidental moral defects that accom- 
pany its exercise and heighten the effects of its display. 
With a piece of ground hardly big enough to bury his dead ; 
a revenue that would hardly furnish the table of an English 
prince ; a force that hardly made a path through the wheat- 
field over which it passed, he swept the stage of Europe as 
a prairie-fire drives the herds that pasture there, and caused 
the shores of distant lands to tremble at his tread. His 
glance penetrated the secret intents of his enemies before 
they assumed definite shape upon the field. His impetuous 
onset sent terror to the hearts of the Imperial Guard, and 
blanched the cheek of the Austrian Dragoons. His name 
became in England the synonym of what was frightful and 
terrifying, and all the world held its breath when Frederick 
stopped to think. Peal upon peal, his victories roused the 
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nations, and tottering kingdoms marked the electric stroke. 
He managed the combined forces of the coalition in the 
seven-years’ war, with consummate, marvelous skill. The 
might that wrests its prize from the hands of the united 
world, that tramples under foot the laws of nations, that 
bids defiance to precedent and restraint, and buries opposi- 
tion in the grave of conquered armies, must command our 
reverence and inspire our awe. 

These are, substantially, the grounds of Carlyle’s defense. 
All must see that his position is not tenable, that such an 
estimate is not sufficient. Moral considerations must be 
paramount. Character is identical with morality, and for- 
bids, in its essential significance, the exclusive consideration 
of natural endowments. All criticism must revert to a 
moral standard, and this standard, unlike all others, is irre- 
vocably fixed and determined in the intuitive consciousness 
of a moral and intelligent being. Universal approbation 
greets the right. Universal condemnation stamps the wrong. 
An involuntary judgment forces upon us the recognition of 
virtue and vice; we can reverence strength, but we cannot 
love it; we can stand in awe of ungoverned passion, but we 
cannot bid it God-speed ; we cannot stop where Carlyle does, 
and worship the hero in the absence of the man; but we 
must look beneath the flimsy vail of intellectual adornment 
and mark the pulsation of the inner life-spring. 

It is true, certain imperfections flow from unusual intelli- 
gence, and excessive mental development gives birth to the 
germs of moral disintegration; but exceptional cases cannot 
impair the laws that regulate the operations of our moral 
being and secure the harmonious working of all our facul- 
ties in their normal spheres of activity. It is true, as was 
said in the beginning of this paper, we have nothing to in- 
dicate the degree of good or evil from which an action 
results, but we have within ourselves, a tribunal to which 
the essential quality of that action must be referred. This 
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assigns it to one of the two great classes to which all intel- 
ligent performances belong. All else is relative. Fred- 
erick’s military genius shines brightly by contrast with the 
minor lights of his age and century, for Dann, and Karl, and 
Browne, were playthings, not generals. Had he coped with 
Marlborough, William of Orange, or Luxemburg, he might 
have been eclipsed. And the same appears on the surface 
of the civil reforms that Carlyle talks about. The law 
reform under Cocciji, was a great step in Prussia, but would 
have been nothing in England; the development of com- 
merce and shipping from the port of Embden was wonder- 
ful, in view of what it had been, but mean in view of what 
it might have been. So that such a varying and compara- 
tive quantity is no true basis for an examination. We must 
erect a moral standard. 

Macaulay, on the other hand, is right in his methods, but 
violent in their application. He fuses the intellectual and 
the moral into a conglomerate mass, and views the whole 
from his moral standpoint. He sees no value in civil and 
domestic reforms that are not undertaken from proper 
motives, while Frederick’s secret trial system in the courts 
of Vienna and Versailles, cannot be admired, because it was 
dishonorable. This leaves no room for individuality, for 
distinctive fire and personal energy reduces all mankind, 
intellectually, to a common-place mediocrity, and as M. 
Taine so conclusively shows, excludes poetic and dramatic 
fire. Morality may become morbid. Conscience may 
become abnormal. It is a question where human nature 
leaves off and sin begins, but let us, by all means, give 
human nature the benefit of the doubt. 

These judgements, then, though apparently conflicting, are 
mutually complimentary. Either, without the other, as we 
have seen, is incomplete. The intellectual field must not be 
merged in the moral, nor the moral lost in one’s enthusiasm 
for the intellectual; but each is necessary to the proper 
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understanding of the other. The loftiest character is his 
who possesses strength in both spheres; who consecrates 
his mental parts to the attainment of high and noble ends. 
He combines, in the most perfect harmony, the two great 
principles of human nature. 


Arctic Exploration. 


HE sad fate of Lieutenant De Long and his heroic com- 
rades, adds another to the already numerous tragedies 
of Arctic exploration. It revives again the questions as to 
the utility of Arctic discovery, and the relation of what is 
gained by it to the price paid in money, suffering and lives. 
The love of adventure, the advancement of science, and 
the nobler impulses of humanity, have acted as loadstones 
to draw many brave men toward the Pole; have induced 
them to embark in an enterprise fraught with greatest 
peril; whose highest glory has been won through the icy 
gates of death. 

The Arctic regions, cold, dreary and desolate, have been 
the theater of the most heroic exploits and daring adven- 
ture the world has ever seen. Beginning with the discovery 
of Iceland, in 861, these explorations have continued ever 
since. For what is known of these regions, we are indebted 
principally to the expeditions which, from time to time, 
have been sent by the Scandinavians, French, English, 
Dutch and Americans to the frozen zone. And it is here 
that the genius of such men as Baffin, Hudson, Parry, Ross, 
Franklin, Kane and Hall has found ample scope for develop- 
ment; while a taste of the perils and hardships of the “ mys- 
terious sea” has only served to incite them to new encoun- 
ters. To these men, and many others equally brave, the 
Arctic regions seem to have presented an irresistible charm. 
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But a little study will show us that it is not entirely due 
to a spirit of adventure, more brave than discreet, that so 
many have been willing to sacrifice their lives in Arctic 
search. The motive which sends men generation after 
generation to fight for life in these icy wastes, is precisely 
the same as that to which we owe the most fruitful scientific 
investigations, and many of the most valuable additions to 
the resources of modern civilization. The true man of 
science feels it his province to discover the secrets which 
nature has kept hidden, without concerning himself about 
the utility of the knowledge obtained. The world may 
take this knowledge and turn it to the best uses it can, but 
this is not within his sphere. His object is to know for the 
sake of knowing. 

Scientific research has in itself an object, which is due to 
nothing more or less than that passionate hatred of mystery, 
which may be said more than anything else, to distinguish 
the modern from the ancient world. It is before the modern 
spirit of investigation, prying into and revealing nature’s 
secrets, that so many gorgons and goblins have vanished 
from popular belief, and that so many mysterious islands 
and dragon-guarded seas have disappeared from our maps. 
These discoveries of science have all proven of ultimate 
utility to the race; and if a full and accurate knowledge of 
the world in which we live, and of the people who inhabit 
it, be of any value, or is desirable for its own sake, then 
Arctie exploration may stand justified by its results. 

But these bold adventurers had, along with their desire 
to obtain knowledge and advance science, a love of adven- 
ture for its own sake, and a laudable thirst for fame and 
glory, which made them willing to embark in an enterprise 
fraught with the deadliest peril. The whole world joins to 
render honor to men of such heroic fortitude and wonder- 
ful powers of endurance, so that few of us stop to ask our- 
selves whether the high qualities, which “the Polar Zone 
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has revealed in those striving to lay open its ice-locked 
secrets, might not have been turned to better account. 

No other department of science has required the lives of 
so many of its votaries, nor has subjected all to so much 
suffering. Yet there are many things which conspire for, 
as well as against, the safety of those who enter the Arctic 
regions. The extreme cold of those high latitudes affords 
opportunity for the preseryation of provisions for almost 
indefinite periods, while ngne have reached points so far 
north as not to find the Polar bear, the seal, and many spe- 
cies of water-fowl, thus affording additional means for sus- 
taining life. Again, the fact that the motion of the ice is 
southward in the channels leading to the Arctic ocean, has 
been the means of returning many an Arctic seamen to his 
home. A notable example of this occurred when a portion 
of the officers and crew of the Arctic steamer Polaris were 
separated from their ship, on the night of October 15th, 
1872, during a snow storm, which had suddenly driven the 
vessel away from the ice floe to which she was fastened, 
leaving a party of nineteen persons on the ice. Not being 
able to regain the ship, or to reach the land, they had re- 
remained on the floes for one hundred and ninety-six days, 
during which time, exposed to hunger and the winds, waves, 
and frozen convulsions of an Arctic winter, they had drifted 
southward some fifteen hundred miles, and were picked up 
off the coast of Labrador by a passing steamer. 

The search for a northwest passage was the one great ob- 
ject for which many lives were risked, and much wealth 
lavishly spent for centuries; and though the honor of its 
discovery was reserved for Franklin, yet, like Nelson and 
Wolfe, it was reserved for his last hour to be gladdened by 
the bright gleams of triumph. “ Like another Moses, he 
fell when his work was accomplished, with the great object 
of his life in view.” -Although the discovery of the north- 
west passage has been of little benefit to commerce, yet hu- 
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man knowledge has been extended by the search, an 
science and geography have gained much. 

Besides the benefits which science may reap, the specta- 
cle of endurance and heroism presented by these explorers, 
serves as a trumpet-call to stir within the veins of every true 
man the pulses of a more self-sacrificing life. With such 
examples to encourage it, we may expect Arctic exploration to 
be pushed forward, at intervals, so long as the world has any 
brave and unselfish men. Though four hundred miles still 
lie between the farthest point reached and the Pole, yet the 
improvements in ships and engines, the inventions in pre- 
serving and cooking food, and in furnishing light and heat, 
will induce men to try to shorten that distance; which they 
will in all probability do until some more fortunate adven- 
turer shall reach the goal. 


Water Lily. 


Ww. lily in the murky water growing, 
Where few straying travelers meet her sight, 
Scarce her flower above the surface smooth is showing, 
Clothed in fairest robes of spotless white. 


Humbly upwards to the sun her head is raising, 
To absorb his purifying beams, 

Thus a whiter garb her golden pistils’ gracing 
Than the daisy of the hillside greens. 


When the Night puts on her trailing robe of sombre, 
Or a dismal cloud conceals the sun, 

Then the lily, ere she falls in genial slumber, 
Folds her garment close the cold to shun. 


Water lily in the lonely marshes living, 
Yet bestoweth fragrance everywhere ; 

As an altar, healing incense ever giving, 
To perfume the foul and desert air, 
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The Universities of Medieval Italy. 


HE great schools of Athens, Massilia and other Greek 
cities, which were frequented, in the last days of the 
Republic, by aspiring Roman youths, bore to those of our 
4 \ own day a closer likeness than is usually supposed. Cicero’s 
son, in a letter written while he was a student at Athens, 
not only makes a pointed allusion to the scantiness of his 
yearly allowance, but actually complains of the irksomeness 
of copying his notes. In the fourth century, a number of 
cities, notably Athens, had assumed even more the character 
of university towns. But it is not to antiquity that we owe 
our great institutions of learning. The famous schools of 
Greece and Rome perished with the civilization that gave 
them birth. For the origin of the modern university, we 
look to the Middle Ages and to Italy. 

When the world emerged from the three centuries of 
barbarism which followed close on the downfall of Rome, 
' civilization had to begin anew. At the head of the new era 
stands the great figure of Charlemagne. To him the found- 
ing of the earliest universities has, at times, been absurdly 
ascribed. The only thing that can be said in palliation of 
this anachronism is, that in his reign, and partially through 
his influence, education began to be secularized. But this 
tendency did not result in the formation of the first great 
professional schools till two hundred years later. The 
monastic duty of caring for the sick, and the custom of 
attaching hospitals to the larger convents, had contributed 
to the preservation, through the dark ages, of some sub- 
stantial traditions of ancient medical science. Of all the 
institutions of the Roman Empire, Roman law, based as it 
was on the spirit of justice, had alone met with the approval 
of the early Christian Church. It alone had retained its 
hold on the people. Even the Langsbard conquerors had 
adopted it. The study and exposition of the Jus Romanum 
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had perpetuated a class of learned laymen. As tw the rest, 
the study of the Latin authors, the indispensable means 
of insuring proficiency in the language of the Church, 
together with what superficial acquaintance with the differ- 
ent branches of ancient knowledge this implied, was entirely 
confined to the monasteries. It was natural, then, that 
jurisprudence and medicine should be the first pursuits to 
form the basis of professional instruction. 

Law schools at Bologna and Ravenna, and a school of 
medicine at Salernum, were organized about A. D. 1000. 
While the institution at Ravenna never assumed any great 
importance, the other two remained, throughout the Middle 
Ages, the chief centres of instruction and the embodiment 
of the highest excellence in their respective branches. 

Their wide influence is well illustrated by the circum- 
stance that their custom of conferring degrees after rigorous 
examination of the candidate, was adopted by all other uni- 
versities, and that the constitution which Frederick Barba- 
rossa, in his capacity as king of Lombardy, granted, A. D. 
1158, to the Bolognese students became the typical expres- 
sion of, the privileges of their class. This so-called Avuthen- 
tica Habita or Constitutio Fridirici de Scholaribus was more 
than a mere habeas corpus for the Bolognese students; it 
constituted their school into a close corporation, with the 
right of owning property, and with exclusive jurisdiction 
over all its members. 

The other universities of Italy followed the example of 
student self-government set by Bologna. This was especi- 
ally the case in the North, the region of flourishing manu- 
factures and trade, local independence, and burgher repub- 
lics. Atthe same time universities were established in 
France and other countries. Those of Italy did not, on this 
account, lose their preéminence. On the contrary, the 
foreign students became so numerous that a classification 
according to birth-place was adopted. 
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The beginning of the fourteenth century marks the cul- 
mination of Bologna’s fame. It had long boasted the largest 
school of Europe. In the thirteenth century, the city had 
held ten thousand students within its walls. In 1316, their 
number reached the surprising figure of thirteen thousand. 
That the assemblage, at a time when it was the universal 
custom to bear arims, of such vast numbers of men placed 
under no authority but that of their own choice, should not 
have resulted in serious disorders, is a fact worth recording. 
The presence of many men of mature age and of a large 
proportion of ecclesiastics—cardinals, some of them—among 
the other scholars, may partially account for it. 

Bloody tights were, nevertheless, of occasional occurrence. 
The question of precedence—nay, the use of the same reci- 
tation-bell, were fruitful seeds of contention between the 
votaries of Jurisprudence and the champions of the Liberal 
Arts. <A friendly discussion, over a tankard of Chianti wine, 
of some abstruse points of philosophical or judicial lore, was 
often likely to end in blood-shed. Those Middle Ages had 
no sentimental regard for human life. 

Law, Roman, Feudal and Canonical, Theology, Medicine 
and Philosophy, were the principal subjects of study. Greek 
was unknown. Aristotle was studied by means of a miser- 
able Latin translation. Text-books were often written in 
rimed Latin hexameters, which the students learned by note. 
They could be procured at moderate prices from the Uni- 
versity stationers. Lectures were always in Latin, and took 
the form of running commentaries on the text. They were 
delivered without the assistance of notes. ‘Teachers who 
could not trust their memory were derisively styled doctores 
chartacei, while such as could repeat from memory long lists 
of quotations were thought much of. No special buildings 
were erected for the uses of the universities. Extravagance 
in buildings was no feature of medizval life. The great 
refectories of the cloisters and the city-hall itself were freely 
used for purposes of instruction. For great academical dis- 
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putations, the cathedrals were available. On the other hand, 
many classes assembled in the houses of their professors. 
The great vaulted halls of old Italian houses, now so often 
cut up into half a dozen separate chambers, were spacious 
enough for such use. Want of room, however, did make 
itself perceptibly felt. Necessity compelling the greatest hf 
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economy of time, lectures were held, not only at all hours 
of the day, but also after dark and before sunrise. It is told 
of the hearers of a famous law-doctor of medieval Rome, 
Pomponius Laetus, that they would begin to assemble at 
midnight. Not long after, Pomponius himself would be 
seen with a lantern in his hand, wending his way through 
the silent streets, to the lecture-room. Vast concourse of 
hearers obliged Azo of Bologna, to lecture on a public 
square. On the public squares, also, disputations some- 
times took place, that lasted all day. 

But enough has been said of these institutions of mediae- 
val Italy to give a notion of the large and varied life to 
which they gave form. Fiction would find here an unex- 
plored field of interesting incident with which to surround 
its presentations of never-varying human character. The 
human interest which fiction supplies would do more to 
make men familiar with this phase in the development of 
civilization than the most learned work. But the question 
may be asked: Do we, of the present, owe anything beyond 
a possible picturesque back-ground for the fancies of fiction 
to these old schools? It has been said of the Middle Ages, 
that they did not leave a single branch of learning in a more 
advanced condition than they found it. The truth of the Pl 
saying may be acknowledged without danger of doing any 
injustice to the Middle Ages, when we remember that their 
work lay in other paths. Perhaps, after all, the universi- 
ties have left us more than we think. In the creation of 
that Medieval Latin Literature, which is now so neglected, 
the [talian learned centers must have had no small share. 
It is, indeed, with regret that one finds those vigorous and 
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often delightfully insolent songs of the Vagrant Scholars, 
many of which, like the ingenious Mihi est propositum in 
taberna mori, the classical Lauriger Horatius and the great 
Gaudeamus itself, are still sung, originated outside of Italy, 
and had no life on Italian soil. 

The decadence of the Italian universities is ascribable to 
several causes. It was but natural that a decrease in the 
number of foreign students should keep pace with the spread 
of civilization in Europe. The universities planted the seed 
of their own depletion. It was also natural that the triumph 
of despotism over the older republican forms of government, 
should be to the disadvantage of institutions that were an 
outgrowth of the democratic spirit. The most potent causes 
of decadence, however, did not come from without. One 
was, that the universities failed to imbibe the classical and 
progressive spirit of the Renaissance. In writing to a friend 
of the three years spent in common at the Law School of 
Bologna, the only thing that Petrarea, the first champion 
of the Renaissance, can dwell on with any satisfaction is the 
holidays, with their long walks into the country, and the 
midnight climbs over the city wall on the return home. In 
his works, the universities figure as the homes of inveterate 
and intolerable pedantry. The greatest cause of decadence 
seems to have lain in the excessive multiplication of schools, 
bearing the pretentious name of sfudia generalia, and includ- 
ing the usual number of universities. A town anxious to 
increase its importance, would send delegates to negotiate 
with the malcontent scholars of some neighboring institu- 
tion. Terms being agreed upon, a number of scholars would 
migrate, with or without their professors, to the new site, 
where they were sure to be received by the citizens with 
every demonstration of joy. In this way the university 
towns multiplied, until there would seem to have been over 
a hundred in the peninsula. An article in the Jnternational 
Review, by De Gubernatis, some time Italian Minister of 


Public Instruction, shows how the mere leavings of the over- 
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sumptously spread banquet, are more than the Italy of to-day 
can possibly digest. When one brings his thoughts nearer 
home, and considers our own one hundred and forty-four 
universities and six hundred and forty-two colleges, the com- 
parison becomes very suggestive. Were it not that we had 
been dealing with fact, surely the occasion would be a proper 
one to say to America: “Mutato nomine de te fabula.” 





Emerson and Carlyle. 


JHEN Emerson visited the young sage at Craigenputtoch, 
“Tt was like the visit of an angel,” said the latter. This 
is not suprising; for they were following the same path, to 
the same end. Ever after this they were friends. Both 
boasted of Puritan ancestry. Both were bred for the pulpit, 
and expected to make their way in the world by moral force. 
Their method of thinking was a bond of union. They knew 
directly, by intuition. Logic was a useless encumbrance. 
Emerson thought it cruel sarcasm when a friend spoke to 
him of his “argument.” ‘Ido not know,” said he, “what 
arguments mean in reference to the expression of thought.” 
So Carlyle never wearied in his denunciations of “ attorney 
logic.” Such teachers must be clear-sighted and of unblem- 
ished character to speak with authority. 

Imagine these young men, at their first meeting, conspir- 
ing against all existing forms of thinking and acting. The 
one would blot out all conventionalities in the old world 
with his Hebraic anathemas, and shock society out of its 
cherished ideas of political liberty and social progress. The 
other, in the new world would gradually undermine all faith 
in the past. All historical and revealed knowledge would 
fall, and leave the way clear for the new and startling reve- 
lations from his own and other great souls. When their 
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positive teaching began, Carlyle must have eyed his col- 
league with distrust. In the work of reconstruction, Car- 
lyle deals wholly with principles. He was unwilling to trust 
the general action of a thought. His pessimism left him in 
despair. Emerson, on the other hand, cherished practical 
reform, and had the greatest faith in the tendencies of his 
age. “Carlyle,” says Margaret Fuller, “could find no heroic 
man, no natural king to represent his thought and challenge 
his confidence.” While Emerson, to use his own phrase, 
“ confided himself, child-like, to the genius of his age.” 
These men, however, are not to be explained by their 
methods or ideas. On the other hand, it is the man behind 
the book that adds the charm to their writings; so boldly 
they appear from behind their assertions, strengthening and 
modifying them by their own personality. They were as 
individualistic in character as in theory. Each rid himself 
of all entanglement with men, and stood apart his “ very 
self.” They were alike in that the individuality of each 
was great. This has often led to the erroneous idea that 
they were alike in personal characteristics. But, apart from 
the method and result of their thinking, they have little in 
common. Their individuality separates them as far from 
each other as from society in general. Emerson may, it is 
true, be called an American Carlyle, if enough meaning be 
attached to the qualifying adjective. Nothing would be 
more fascinating than to explain the peculiarities of each as 
national. Such generalizations, however, are always more 
or less artificial. The comparison would not be a fair one 
for the Englishman. For in this Scotchman the English 
traits are so exaggerated that he is a caricature rather than 
a fair type of national character; on the other hand, general 
culture had softened any sharp national peculiarities in the 
sage of Concord. Carlyle’s nature was not so capable of 
culture and refinement as Emerson’s. His earlier writings 
show that he could write good English sentences. But, 
such simplicity was not natural to him; and he soon 
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abandoned himself to that recklessness of style which 
marks all his later works. He inherited from the stone 
mason of Ecclefechan a shaggy strength which his associa- 
tions and studies never softened. Emerson, on the other 
hand, was bred an Athenian. His style marks a man of 
fine sensibilities. Carlyle had a more poetic temperament, 
Emerson a greater appreciation of poetic form. Carlyle 
was emotional; “ One of those natures,” says Lowell, * ca- 
pable of rising to a white-heat.” Emerson analyzed passion 
with philosophical indifference. Carlyle was imperious, 
headstrong, sweeping all before him. Emerson, with a 
modest independence, pursued his own way, content if every 
one assented but himself. Carlyle’s writings are polluted 
by his own willfulness. We feel that the determined eyes 
behind each clause and sentence are not trying to persuade, 
but to compel us along with them. Emerson, however, 
peers from behind his sentences as complacently as if he 
had said nothing startling, nothing inconsistent which com- 
mon courtesy would demand that he should explain. If 
Carlyle has offended by his earnestness, Emerson has none 
the less offended by his complacency. 

The optimism of the one, and the pessimism of the other, 
may, in a like manner, be accounted for by their respective 
view-points of society. The one spoke from the summit of 
a ruined past; the other in the germinating solitude of a 
new world. The first, from his view-point could see nothing 
but decay and irrevocable tendencies to ruin; the other saw 
much that was inharmonious, because incomplete, but “ noth- 
ing,” said he, “can long remain out of harmony with God.” 

“Carlyle,” says Lowell, “looked upon the masses asa herd 
without volition, and without moral force.” He could only 
pity them, “ poor fellows!” He saw no relief for them but 
reverence and fear of some despot. His heroes, accordingly, 
are those who can hold the world in subjection. They 
accomplish their divine commission with great difficulty, 
but all at last yield to them a forced obedience. Emerson’s 
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great men sit aloof, inhabiting a higher sphere of thought 
than others. They have but to open their eyes to see things 
in their true light, and in their larger relations, They 
embody the transcendent thought of their age. Their influ- 
ence, unlike Carlyle’s heroes, is silent. ‘It costs a beauti- 
ful person no exertion,” says he, “to paint her image in our 
eyes; yet, how splendid that benefit. It costs no more for 


a wise soul to convey his quality to other men.” Nothing, 
perhaps, can better show the attitude these men assumed 
for themselves toward society than these cherished ideals. 
Emerson saw things through serene sunshine, Carlyle by 
lurid stormlights. Yet, a quiet vein of irony leads us to 
doubt whether the former was, at heart, altogether an optim- 
ist. While the irrepressible humor of the latter reveals a 
heart not wholly pessimistic. ‘ Carlyle jested,” complains 
Taine, “ with the most serious work that was to occupy his 
mind and life.” While the grave philosopher of Concord 
remained imperturable amidst the most startling incon- 
gruities. 

In religion, they hardly went beyond negation. It is 
difficult to say which was the greater iconoclast. They 
regarded all religions as equally meritorious. It was their 
life-work to break down all form or expression of religion, 
A personal God would have greatly interfered with their 
poetic conception of the universe. Both talked a great 
deal of “self-sacrifice” and “self-renunciation.” In Car- 
lyle, the sentiment of actuality was very great. He never 
was known willfully to overlook or misstate a single fact. 
He accordingly recognized the burden of pain and misery 
which affects so many. He saw no escape from this. “Shall 
I be saved; shall I not be damned? Whatis this but a new 
egotism, stretched out into the infinite? Brother, rise above 
all that. Thou art like to be damned. Consider that as the 
fact ; reconcile thyself even to that, if thou beaman. Then, 
first, is the devouring universe subdued under thee.” This, 
then, is Carlyle’s “self-renunciation.” Emerson did not 
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love facts. They were always sad. For this reason he 
would not consider history, nor look on the sin and suffer- 
ing around him. ‘“ All is good; all is under the domain of 
absolute love; all tends to a blessed destiny.” He is his 
own redeemer. He objects to Christianity, because “ it 
comes from without, and not from within.” Carlyle long 
before, in “ Sortor Resartus,” had said, “ Religion is no 
Merisons hill from without, but a reawakening from within.” 
Neither of them had any definite creed. The “ Eternal 
Yea” of Carlyle indicates a positive faith in something, no 
one knows what—while Emerson, without doubt, had 
supreme faith in himself. 

However most men must differ in opinion from Emerson 
and Carlyle, yet they will credit them with sincere and earnest 
conviction. The purity of their lives gives to their words the 
authority of inspiration. During their lives they attracted 
about them many followers by their charming personality. 
The men stand out distinct and individual, affording the most 
beautiful contrast. However, their systems of thought, if 
they may be called systems, are constantly becoming con- 
fused with each other. They first have shown the importance 
of moral character in an author. Their sincere and earnest 
lives will exert an influence on literature when the golden 
mists of the one and the sullen storm-clouds of the other 
have vanished. 


Bret Harte's Stortes. 


RET HARTE’S claim to recognition as a distinctive 
American author lies in his stories. It is not easy to 
say wherein consists their touch of genius, but they undoubt- 
edly possess it. He introduces just the right elements of a 
story, and employs just the right words. He does not 
supersede the imagination of his readers, but gives them 
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just sufficient for its exercise. His best half-dozen sketches 
contain as much poetry as all his verse. “The Luck of 
Roaring Camp ” strikes the full note of his genius. Whether 
it be in plot, characterization or in description, each part is 
admirable. A child, the first, is born in a rough mining 
camp. The coarse and dissipated miners assume guardian- 
ship of the foundling; and one, Stumpy, is appointed nurse. 
The regeneration which this little babe worked in their 
midst forms the ground-work of the story. It elevated the 
tone and sentiment of these rough men until it was reported 
of the camp, “ They’ve got vines and flowers round their 
houses, and they wash themselves twice a day. But they’re 
mighty rough on strangers, and they worship an Injin baby.” 
And Cockney Simmons was led to exclaim, “ This ’ere kind 
0’ think is ’evingly.” When its work of regeneration was 
nearly accomplished, the camp was swept away by a Spring 
flood, and “ Kentuck,” one of the last to yield to its soft- 
ening influence, was found cruelly crushed and bruised, but 
still holding the dead Luck in his arms. “He’s a takin’ 
me with him. Tell the boys I’ve got the Luck with me 
now;” and the strong man, clinging to the frail babe as a 
drowning man is said to cling to a straw, drifted away into 
the shadowy river that flows forever to the unknown sea.” 

“The Outcasts of Poker Flat” contains more firmly- 
drawn and distinct characters than have appeared in any 
one of his other sketches. What interest centers around 
those wretched people whom even a lawless and semi- 
barbarous community sent forth from its midst as moral 
lepers! The leading character, John Oakhurst, gambler, 
illustrates his broad charity in the unexpected development 
of nobility in characters commonly regarded as wholly de- 
praved, and who are, at the same time, apparently un- 
conscious of any sentiment of chivalry or heroism latent in 
themselves. Oakhurst recalls Sidney Cartin, in Dickens’ 
“ Tale of Two Cities.” He gave his life for others, nor does 
he show in his epitaph, written by his own hand on a play- 
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ing-card, that he saw anything in his motive worthy of 
record. This same Oakhurst is continually coming up in 
Mr. Harte’s stories. He is his best creation, and he seems 
to feel it; for after he is dead and buried in one story, fifty 
pages afterwards we come upon him alive and well. It is 
the same with others of his character; with cynical Jack 
Hamlin, with the grandiloquent Col. Starbottle, and with 
Yuba Bill, the rough satirist, who drives the Wingdam 
stage. He has a facility in catching some special share of 
character or conduct, but has not the faculty to keep this 
character long before the eyes of his readers. In all of his 
stories, no one of them appears twice as quite the same 
man; the John Oakhurst of his drama, “The Two Men of 
Sandy Bar,” is quite a different man from the Oakhurst of 
“ Poker Flat.” The history of these characters has been 
written in scraps, and these have been inappropriately pasted 
together. He seems incapable of constructing a plot and of 
telling a long and intricate story. “Gabriel Conroy” is an 
example. It is one of his few attempts in this direction; 
nor is it successful. He has introduced the leading char- 
acters of his best sketches—the stupid and unselfish miner, 
the fascinating gambler, the precocious child, and the women 
who, though little better than the wicked, are still good at 
heart. But the characters are incompletely drawn. The 
plot is constantly falling into a doze, and as constantly re- 
covering itself with a spansmodic jerk, for all the world like 
a drowsy sentinel. 

The chief characters pass out of view, re-appear in all 
sorts of guises, and act apparently without any motive. On 
the other hand, the humor is at times so delightful, some of 
the sketches so fresh and vivid, the satire of San Francisco 
society, with its constant brag about the climate and natural 
products, so amusing, that “Gabriel Conroy” is better 
reading than many better constructed and more finished 
romances. That is an amusing bit of advice which the 


oracular Johnson gives to “Gabe.” ‘ Thar’s one way ez is 
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pretty sure to fetch women allers. That is, to play off indif- 
ferent—to never let on ye like ’em. To kinder look arter 
?em ina ginral sort 0’ way, as Gabe looks arter the sick! 
but not to say anythin’ particler. That kind o’ thing is 
pretty sure to fetch almost enny woman, and a man ez does 
it orter be looked arter. It’s tamperin’, don’t ye see, with 
the holiest affections. Sich a man orter be spotted whar- 
ever found.” 

Though his range is limited and his creations few, Mr. 
Harte has a style that is peculiarly his own. It is, however, 
very often crude and imperfect. At times he is vulgar 
where he would appear vigorous and sprightly. A fine 
thought is often expressed in poor language—either from 
inability to do better or from lack of pains; evidently the 
latter. Of excellencies he has many. His power of dia- 
logue is unsurpassed. He has a combination of daring 
humor and subtle pathos rarely obtained; plenty of true 
imaginative wit, and an excellent faculty for description, 
giving, in a few compact lines, a picture so accurate 
that the reader sees it as vividly as though he had gazed 
on the original with his own eyes. He has been accused 
by some of a tendency “to confuse recognized standards 
of morality by extenuating lives of recklessness, often of 
criminality, with a single, solitary virtue.” It is this very 
truthfulness to human nature which binds our affection 
for Mr. Harte and his stories. His is but a kindly feeling 
for all that is noble in character, and a faith in the final 
perseverance of humanity under the most adverse cir- 
cumstances. It is this charm which few writers hold—a 
charm which, for want of a better name, we are wont to call 
“the touch of universal humanity,” a touch which makes us 
recognize our fellow beings in the rudest and most bizarre 
of the characters who people his page. Here they will con- 
tinue to live, long after the originals have passed away, as 
the “heroes of that rowdy Iliad, of which he is the appro- 
priate Homer.” 
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Princeton and Literary Culture. 


HOSE who love to twit others on their infirmities ask us, 
“who reads a Princeton book?’ Our answer is, “‘every- 
one who is fond of theology and metaphysics.” Perhaps 
no institution has more reason to boast of her books, and 
few less reason to boast of their literature. We may men- 
tion Freneau, Boker, Leland, Wallace and Baker. This 
small group about completes the whole list of poets, novelists 
and general literary men that our college has produced in a 
century and a-half. It certainly makes a very modest show- 
ing when compared with our long list of eminent statesmen 
and theologians; and must it not be a question of the high- 
est import for us to ask why Princeton culture has so little 
fostered literature? It is natural for us, and perhaps it may 
only seem amusing to others, to try to palliate this weak- 
ness. Princeton ideas have been transferred indirectly into 
American literature. Works on theology and mental 
science are not generally treated of from a literary stand- 
point. Yet it is fortunate when they are made the basis of 
true literary effort. 

A philosophical study of American thought and literary 
culture will show that Princeton has not been without this 
indirect literary influence. And, after all, is college the place 
for training literary men? Mr. Baker, Princeton’s best and 
most popular novelist, makes the following remarkable and, 
we fear, too true statement: “It must be borne in 
mind that literature was by no means the object had in 
view by the venerable founders, or even the subsequent bene- 
factors of the College, and still less of the Seminary. It is 
very doubtful whether up to the present time, any instructor 
in either has had definitely in view to adapt his teaching 
toward such a result; a thing not to be wondered at, since 
it is still more doubtful whether any student, while in 
Princeton, finally resolved upon literature in the meaning 
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here attached, as a profession, or even an incidental occupa- 
tion.” 

The founders and benefactors of the college have had in 
view that Princeton should be rather a source of pure 
thought, capable of enduring the sunlight; thought which 
should meet the most orthodox criterion of truth. It is 
impossible, viewed in this light, to estimate the indirect 
influence of Princeton on literature. Creeds taught in 
Princeton for the last century and a half have not been 
favorable to speculation. If we accept the theory that to 
be fertile in thought we must be what a New Englander 
terms “liberal,” or what we are wont to call “ loose,” then 
we need inquire no further why our orthodox quill is tram- 
meled. We do not, however, accept any such dictum. 
True orthodoxy is not necessarily dogmatic and menacing 
to speculation. But Princeton’s methods of culture have 
been in the. past too arbitrary. Not until the last decade 
and a half has there been any great stimulus to specula- 
tion. Not only has this been so in our theological surround- 
ings, but in nearly every other branch of thought. Prince- 
ton philosophy has been that which a late writer in this 
magazine terms “a great science of assertions; a science 
whose logic was: This principle is true, because it must be 
true; this principle is true, because we cannot think the 
opposite.” This may be sound metaphysics, but it has been 
too much the practice to force it into the creed of the 
student, under pain of the professor’s ban. Dissenting has, 
too frequently, been crushed as if it were heresy. When 
the same spirit is carried throughout all the field of thought, 
any pure, creative literary fancy must wither. Princeton 
science, in the opinion of some, is the only antidote that has 
prevented our college, in the past, from becoming altogether 
dry and ashy. 

But we must not be too hasty and say this is all. Other 
and more general causes may be assigned for the deficiency. 
Princeton is not in New England, and American literature 
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has been almost wholly confined to that land. Why 
should we expect to plant an Athens among “ western bar- 
barians,” which should at once make Athenians of them all ? 
But Boston must move west; and Princeton must feel the 
earliest effects of the transition. Hitherto we have been hard, 
practical American men, with no taste for anything but com- 
merce and politics, unless conscience and love of God 
pressed us into the holier calling of the Christian ministry. 
Sentiment and speculation wither beneath this practi- 
cal Presbyterianism. Princeton students have often been 
marked for strength, rather than for culture or fine sensi- 
bilities. If Longfellow or Lowell had entered Princeton 
College a half-century ago, we are not sure that they 
would not have given up making sentimental verses. It 
Emerson had had a Princeton course, he would not have said 
so many beautiful and remarkable things. Or, imagine the 
sensitive and romantic genius of Hawthorne shrinking into 
a background of obscurity, or, by an imperfect metamor- 
phosis, exchanging his quaint, romantic dream for practical 
common sense. 

We have a bright dreamer at our side—an enthusiastic 
believer in Princeton’s glorious future. He is just now 
talking somewhat as follows: “ Who cannot see the hand 
of Providence in history, when a college was planted on 
the narrow neck of land which separates New England from 
the great West? Its founder did not forsee the great strong- 
hold of orthodox Christian faith which was to stand guard 
over New Eng!and culture, preventing its moving westward 
until it was separated from heterodoxy and pseudo phil- 
osophy. But culture will go West. Boston cannot always 
remain the ‘hub’ of the universe. The center of gravity 
in American literary culture will shift with our westward- 
moving population. If it does not stop for a time at Prince- 
ton, it certainly must pass through it. We cannot hold out 
much longer.” 
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Our friend is evidently somewhat of a visionary, and yet 
there is some truth in what he says. He is right iv his idea 
that yielding to literary culture is not necessarily yielding 
up our orthodoxy, and that Princeton may have a mission 
in literature. It may be that all these dreary years spent 
in acquiring intellectual strength may be the only training 
necessary to Princeton’s destined work in American litera- 
ture. Our strength will remain after we have worn off our 
“barbarism,” and assumed the mantle of high literature. But 
Princeton cannot afford to wait inactively for this literary 
culture. If she is ever to fulfill the hopes of her friends, 
and become a great national institution she must give a full 
rounded culture; and certainly a study of our alumni rolls 
show that in the past we have been too metaphysical, and 
not at all literary. The esthetic has been pushed into the 
back-ground. Fortunately the current appears to be al- 
ready turning. An Art School is to be established. The 
addition of the scientific school has already tended to a 
more liberal culture, stimulating experimental thought, 
and turning the mind to fields where our orthodoxy 
offers no objection to speculation. Anglo Saxon and 
English are year by year taking the place from which 
they have been crowded so long. Princeton’s isolation from 
the large cities can no longer be brought up as an objection 
to our culture. For, what student does not feel in his veins 
the pulsing life of society in New York and Philadelphia? 
But do not be too fast in your exultation. Princeton cul- 
ture is a great ways from being literary yet. These are 
mere straws in the current, and though we are hoping it is 
a turn in the tide, it may be only an eddy. It took overa 
hundred years to drive out the esthetic from our course, 
and we cannot regain it in a year. Indeed, some things 
seem to be against our hopes. Nothing is more important 
to a literary culture than familiarity with the ancient 
classics; and yet Princeton has permitted her classical fel- 
lowship to die out; while our Greek department presents 
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so little attraction that few, outside of those preparing for 
the ministry, study Greek with any enthusiasm in Junior 
and Senior years. The student, desirous of literary culture, 
has often to take a secondary place in Princeton. We wish 
to repeat that, if Princeton is ever to become a great, 
national institution, she must make special efforts to develop 
the literary side of her culture. 
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T IS with pleasure that we see the final completion of the 
new Chapel. But while we admire the edifice, yet, with 
no little disappointment, have we learned that the old organ 
is to have a prominent place in this building. We are told 
that the instrument is to be thoroughly overhauled. The 
unbidden and unmusical sounds, which are now sometimes 
heard, will be stopped. The small bellows are to be re- 
moved, and larger ones put in their stead. Thus the instru- 
ment is expected to be as good as new. But this expectation 
is, to say the least, very foolish. Even though this renova- 
tion should be thoroughly done, yet, from the very fact that 
the organ is old, it will be liable at any time to get out of 
order. Also, it is not nearly powerful enough to fill the 
new Chapel with its tones, 

There is great incongruity in placing anything but the 
best in this splendid building. A new organ, and that a 
very good one, can be obtained for $5,000. This seems a 
small amount, when we think of the expense lavished on 
the new building, and of the prominent place the organ is 
to occupy therein. 

Harvard, Yale, and Amherst, can boast of magnificent 
organs in their Chapels. Princeton has a splendid Chapel, 
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and the organ ought to be in keeping. There is no part of 
the Chapel services of such interest to visitors as the sing- 
ing. Such is the statement of Dr. Cuyler, made here a few 
years ago. We should be especially desirous, then, that this 
should not deteriorate. But if the organ be too small, and 
not sufliciently powerful for the building, such will inevita- 
bly be the result. When we enter our new quarters, as 
well as meeting a great change in surroundings, we should 
also find an equal improvement in this direction. For 
indeed it is of great import. 





HERE we shall deposit our trophies, is again a subject 
of discussion. A glance at part of the history of this 
matter may be beneficial at this juncture. 

When the question was previously agitated, Prof. Libbey, 
with his usual generosity, offered to place the trophies in 
the reading-room of the University Hotel. This offer was 
declined on the ground that this room was too small, and 
was otherwise unsuitable. He next said that if the Asso- 
ciation would give them to him, he would secure the photo- 
graphs of each team, nine, crew, &c., each year, and have 
them framed and hung on the wall of the billiard-room, 
with their respective winnings around them. And he further 
said, he would have the names of the teams, &c., engraved on 
silver plates, from year to year, and provide a handsome case 
for them, this also, to be placed in the billiard-room, 

These proposals also were declined, and then, at his sug- 
gestion, the trophies were left as they were in their present 
places. 

Now, after the repeated rejection of Prof. Libbey’s offers, 
it would not be surprising if he were to hold aloof, and give 
no further aid to Princeton athletics; especially when it is 
remembered that the Hotel Association, which, we believe, 
Prof. Libbey represents, has spent eleven thousand dollars 
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on our grounds, and in view of this same gentleman’s 
munificence last Summer in grading them. 

Princeton’s athletes cannot afford to estrange such a 
friend as Prof. Libbey has proved himself. And so, for 
this reason alone, if for no other, we ought, we believe, not 
to hesitate to accept his offer, letting alone the fact that 
these offers were really the best that could be made, and 
the disposition suggested, the most suitable possible. 

We hope, then, that all previous action will be reconsid- 
ered, and that whoever have the matter in charge will ex- 
express to Prof. Libbey regret for not having taken advant- 
age of his offer, and, if it is still open, accept it with thanks 
for his generosity. 


M ONITORS appointed by the Faculty for the purpose of 
marking attendance at chapel, would certainly be an 
improvement upon the present system. The persons thus 
appointed would be held responsible for a strict marking of 
all absentees, but not allowed the discretionary power of 
giving disorder marks. The present tutorial system of 
marking chapel attendance is unsatisfactory, and frequently 
just and fair complaints are made against it. It certainly 
will not be any innovation, but rather conforming to a 
method already in vogue at the best colleges. At Harvard 
and Yale it has worked well, and the authorities have always 
a greater number of applicants for the position than there 
are places to fill. The compensation offered for this work 
will undoubtedly be acceptable to persons who need some 
aid, and there need be no fear but that there will be plenty 
of good men who will apply for the position. The moni- 
tors appointed from the Junior and Senior classes could also 
mark attendance at the lectures, and thus save some of the 
time of the professor, and do away with the necessity of 
calling the roll. When we go into the new chapel, in Sep- 
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tember, it would be well to have the new system adopted if 
thought best. Then there will be no excuse for a man not 
being in the seat assigned, and in this particular it would 
do well. Perhaps, like all new movements, there may be 
some opposition and distrust to it at first, but, if adopted, 
it is safe to say that one month’s operation will bring it into 
universal favor. The only strange thing about it is, that 
Princeton has not adopted a system that has met with 
marked favor and success wherever it has been tried. 


ERIODICALLY we see in the Lr. and Princetonian arti- 

cles on evening chapel. Again we approach the subject, 
hoping that by sheer perservence we may gain the end we 
seek, viz., the abolishment of this exercise. What in the 
world there is in it by which it clings so persistently to life, 
we fail to see, unless it is the “presumption from long 
existence ;” and even that may, we are taught, become an 
argument against it, We can see the propriety of com- 
mencing the day with religious exercises—that is highly 
proper, and morning chapel does really commence the day’s 
work; but evening chapel has no such argument in its 
favor. It does not close the day, since, for most of us, the 
work of the day is not nearly done; for many, hardly 
more than half completed. It is apparently one of the few 
(or many, just as you please,) antiquated things which “ hang 
on” here, in the abolishment of which we are far in the 
rear of other colleges. Only one other, a sort of reformatory 
school-college, a ‘“ family-care-exercised-over-student,” &c., 
&e., sort of “institution,” that we know of, retains the 
exercise. From a religious point of view, too, its continu- 
ance is questionable, as the very abundance of religious 
meetings tends to make one callous. Let the Faculty do for 
the College what is, in the minds of the majority of sober- 
minded students, a sensible thing—abolish evening chapel. 

3 
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fialitorials, 


HERE seems to be something in our surroundings an- 

tagonistic to any criticism in which there is a shade of 
personality. We often refrain from doing our duty, because 
we may have to do or say something not altogether flatter- 
ing to some individual. This failing is by no means con- 
fined to Princeton, but we think that we are especially 
under its sway. How often we see it illustrated in our 
athletic interests! The persons in authority refrain from 
‘doing what they feel to be their duty, because it may be 
taken as personal. Here, however, the sturdy common 
sense of the college public soon does away with all senti- 
ment. A board of athletic directors may not at once make 
necessary changes, but there is a power behind them which 
does not admit much delay. The same weakness may be 
traced in the curious character of some of the Faculty doings. 
Faculties, we know, are only men, but we somehow or other 
often expect less frailties and more independence than we 
find. We cannot help believing that even the Trustees have 
been influenced by this feeling. Many possible changes 
suggest themselves to the student mind, but they have an 
element of personality in them, and the result is that Prince- 
ton is suffering on account of it. The sooner those in 
authority (athletic directors or Trustees,) lecrn the foolish- 
ness of yielding to this pseudo delicacy, the better it will be. 
It has been the custom to over-estimate the personal element, 
and to forget that most duties necessarily affect persons. 
But is it any the less our duty to act? When this senti- 
mental delicacy is banished, we may hope for more energy 
in Princeton life. The various athletic directors will never 
hesitate a moment from doing what they feel to be their 
duty; the Faculty will deal out merits and demerits with 
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more justice; and the Trustees may also awake to the fact, 
that they can be slack in inquiring closely into college 
affairs, for instance, whether every chair is being filled 
worthily and to the best advantage. 


WRITER in the Lrr. for April, 1881, advocated the 

issuing of a brief explanatory view of the curriculum, 
and especially in reference to the elective studies. Though 
this plan received a hearty second from the editorial depart- 
ment, nothing, so far as we know, has been done by the 
authorities towards affording such information to the stu- 
dent. We would again urge the justice and reasonableness 
of the plan. Every student has a right to know what is to 
be studied in the various departments before he chooses his 
electives. Yet he has no ready and reliable means of learn- 
ing this. The catalogue gives little idea of a department. 
For instance, what idea of the interesting course under 
Professors McCloskie, Osborne and Scott is conveyed by 
“Museum Work in Botany and Zoilogy”? But the stu- 
dent has no other official knowledge of the elective studies. 
True, he may visit each Professor (and we presume he would 
be gladly informed by all), but surely that is not a common- 
sense way of giving information to several hundred students. 
Such a method is also open to serious objections. Every 
Professor is naturally desirous of having the best men in his 
class, and as few backward students as possible. The temp- 
tation to color the view of the departments would be very 
strong. Aside from this, however, a printed statement 
would be by all means most satisfactory. It would give the 
student the information for which he is now altogether 
dependent upon hearsay, and lead to a wiser choice of 
electives. 
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HAPEL order is far from perfect. How often have we 

/ heard this? Every once in a while it is announced that 
the Faculty are going to put a stop to the present state of 
disorder; but it has got to be such an old story that we 
expect little from the announcement, and often get less than 
we expect. Certainly the present exercises are often worse 
than none. Better abolish chapel altogether, than offer a 
continual insult to religion. We may well ask what better 
can we hope for the future. The Voice in another column 
is particularly timely at this juncture. The writer is in 
favor of abolishing one of the daily exercises, and we think 
he represents a large majority of the sober-minded students. 
Chapel exercises are too frequent to be impressive. They 
have too much of the nature of a task, and often become 
irksome, even to true Christians. We are not of those who 
favor no chapel atall. Indeed, we think it would be a grave 
mistake for Princeton to so far forget her character as a 
religious college; but there is such a thing as making reli- 
gion too common. Better have one good exercise than half 
a dozen such as we often have now. It has been the custom 
to cast all the blame for the present disgraceful state upon the 
students. We offer no apology for any disorder, and least 
of all for that in chapel; but the blame cannot rest wholly 
upon those in the pews. We speak with all reverence when 
we say that chapel is not ordinarily made interesting. Old 
chapters are read so often, and with so little animation, that 
even the reverent cannot but become weary. We might 
also speak of the sameness of the prayers, but that is beyond 
our sphere, and probably not a matter for public criticism. 
The best remedy for much of this would, of course, be a 
College chaplain. Although that is not to be hoped for, yet 
we ought certainly to expect an improvement in the char- 
acter of chapel services. As it is now, even Professors do 
not find chapel interesting and edifying enough to come to 
it, except when there is to be a Faculty meeting afterward. 
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Let us have one good chapel, possibly a little longer than at 
present, and let the Professor in charge feel that it is his 
duty not only to go through the forms, but also to make the 
service interesting and instructive. 


R. OSBORNE is somewhat of an enthusiast on the 
visualizing power. He has certainly gained the interest 

of many of us in this carious psychological subject. Two 
years ago when the questions proposed by Prof. Galton, of 
London, were distributed, few had any idea of the interest 
which we can find in studying our mental images. But 
during this last winter, no library meeting proved more in- 
teresting to the majority of those present than that devoted 
to discussing the curious phases of our mental imagery. This 
is highly to Dr. Osborne’s credit. Indeed, this spirit of 
investigation which has sprung up at Princeton during the 
last few years, seems to us to be one of the best harbingers 
of a bright future for Princeton. We heartily wish that a 
little of the same enthusiasm could reach more of the older 
heads that weekly gather in the Faculty room. Dr. Os- 
borne is now busily engaged in classifying the answers he 
has received from the students, and finds them very valu- 
able. A letter which he recently received from Prof. Galton 
is quite encouraging. It says: “I must say that the Prince- 
ton returns strike me as exceedingly well and soberly written. 
They have apparently given data for what appears to be a 
trustworthy and independent standard of the mean strength 
and range of the Visualizing Faculty.” Some of the an- 
swers, Dr. Osborne thinks quite academic. For instance, 
one writer recalls the smell of roses with difficulty, and 
tobacco with ease; another feels great relief in bad weather 
by swallowing “an imaginary lemonade.” It is probably 
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well for the ice-men that few are like the latter. Dr. 
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Osborne will pursue a similar plan, next Winter, in discover- 
ing “coincidences” of thought and facts. When we con- 
sider the representative character of a student population, 
it is evident that he has a fertile field for inquiry. 


N outsider, seeing nothing but the list of our sports, 
would be apt to think athletics were booming at Prince- 
ton. Base ball, lacrosse, cricket, boating, gymnastics, 
lawn-tennis, field athletics, and foot ball would certainly 
seem to show that we are not behind in physical cul- 
ture. But critical persons might not be so certain of 
our athletic merits. In geology, the fantastic variations 
of dying groups are well known, and some have queried 
whether the varied character of our sports may not like- 
wise be an index of our inferiority. Some things would 
seem to point that way, e. g.,our failure in the recent Inter- 
collegiate games. But we are not sure that this variation is 
not beneficial. It may not be the best way of taking medals 
and winning championship pennants, but does it not indi- 
cate an active interest in athletics? We doubt if Princeton 
has ever had more men in daily practice than during this 
last Spring. This dividing our forces is, however, capable 
of being overdone. We can never afford to sacrifice athletic 
superiority to the plan of giving everybody a college game. 
Indeed, the present general interest would soon decline, if 
Princeton should get so low down in the seale as to always 
come out among the last. We number scarcely five hun- 
dred, and can never hope to hold a first rank in every new 
game. The general athletic interests demand that we main- 
tain a superiority in some, and the question is, how we are 
going to mingle superiority with variation. The plan we 
favor is that of establishing a board of athletic supervisors, 
whose business it shall be to have general control over our 
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athletic interests, and to decide what college sports Prince- 
ton should maintain. To give such a board due influ- 
ence, a three-fourths vote of a college mass-meeting ought 
to be required to overcome the board’s veto. With possibly 
one or two exceptions, our present sports are well sustained 
by college opinion, and we argue for the abolishing none of 
them. But we think a great need, and it will be greater in 
the future, is unity in our athletic interests. A board of 
supervisors would do much towards attaining this. 


Olla-Podrida. 


“ Here a little, and there a little.” 


Towvmeva 


May 6th.—B. B. game between Harvard and Brown. 7—6 in favor 
of Harvard...... Meeting of National Lacrosse Association at Astor 
House, New York. Riggs and Hodge, delegates from Princeton. 


May 8th.—Dartmouth vs. Brown. 9—12 in favor of Brown. 


May 9th.—Associations (of Trenton) vs. University. We quote the 
following from a Trenton paper: 

“ Tuesday, 9th.—The Association Meets its Waterloo.—The Association 
Club went to Princeton Tuesday, and played the game with the Col- 
legians from which so much was expected. The Trenton red-legs 
broke six bats, wounded the umpire, made 18 errors, and by a lucky 
overthrow scored one run. During the same interesting interval the 
collegians crossed the home plate 22 times, earning three runs, and 
gave the youths from Trenton a lesson in base ball which they will 
probably remember until the close of the present century. 

“The following score tells all that is needed of the sorrowful story : 


~ 


: 3 4 5 
Te 1 3. «C6 1 
ee Racsccecencsscencncvenvsnrssencinice © 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0o—— 1 


8 9 


cj 
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0 5—22 
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May 10th.—Yale vs. Brown. 4—2 in favor of Yale......Dartmouth 
vs. Amherst. 23—7 in favor of Dartmouth. 


May 13th.—University vs. Amherst, at Amherst. Game played 


partially in the rain. Following is the score: 
ote & £6 Y 





BE ccccnnssecnncenssenncemesceseneseeee 2 0 0 0 0 1 5—k 
Painceron.. pececsaccenqengueceeness 1 0 0 0 5 v——T 
May 15th.—Dartmouth vs. Galventiy, at Dartmouth. Score was: 

1 . & 4. 4 ¢. & 2 *@ 
PSG ccccnseecscccesccesncnseneneseese 3 0 ° ry o ry 2 1 o—s 
BRARRNIOUUEE ccccecsce cecccssesccccceeese cee 0 1 0 1 0 2 0 0 o—4 


May 16th.—Jumbo at Trenton. It is rumored that a Senior is miss- 
ing, Jumbo having mistaken him for a peanut. 


May 17th.—Harvard vs. Dartmouth. 8—11 in favor of Dartmouth. 


ecoees Preliminary intercollegiate athletic games. No extraordinary 
records made...... Total eclipse of sun. No damage done. 


May 18th.—Brown beat Dartmouth. 22—13. 


May 19th.—First championship game played here. Harvards vs. 
University. 
2 + es 
TEAR VARD cecccees «. coccecee coccee socccccee e868 ts t 8 6 — 
PRINCETON .....000 ccceeeesseevecess sovees 3.0 4 o oOo 1 0 1 —9 

May 20th.—Gym. contest. Prizemen—Beattie (gen’l); Weyer 
(horizontal); W. W. Scudder (parallels); Toler, ’82 (heavy); Hoskins 
(light). Judges—Larkin, ’79, Withington, ’80, Landon, ’81. 

Harvard vs. University. Exhibition game. Score as follows : 


1 2 3 1 5 6 7 8 9 
OCR enncaseersesnesemeenannes 3 3 i) 1 1 0 3 1 2——1l4 
PRERCETON o.0c0000+000- 0 0 7 2 0 U 2 2 o—13 
May 23d.—Brown beat Yale by 9-8. 
Amherst vs. University. Score by innings: 
s¢«¢Frsitseee+*ss 
BIND cesnctemses essere ens 2 0 0 0 ) 0 0 2 o—— 4 
IE ssensnnnscisenteniaititeninien 0 3; 0 80 6 0 3 3——16 


Wilson, Rafferty and Larkin made two beautiful double plays....... 
Van Amburgh’s only greatest, &c., in town. 


May 24th.—Yale beat Amherst, 13-1. 


There was a Professor of Greek 
Whose dyspepsia played him a freak, 
And he said, “ I will give, 
As sure as I live, 
Ten demerits to whom I hear speak.” —Ex. 
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May 26th.—Harvard vs. Princeton—Lacrosse. Score—3-1, in favor 
Harvard......Glee Club sang at Morristown. 


May 27th.—Athletic sports at Polo Grounds, New York—Base Ball. 
Brown vs. University. Score as follows: 


0 1 0 6 omen 
eocececcccecccovercceses soneee 2 0 0 0 2 0 2 3 0—— 9 

85 beat Lawrenceville at base ball by 5-4......Harvard beat Yale at 
base ball, 10-7. 

May 29th.--Reappearance of Jim on the Campus; was not bankrupt, 
but only “w-w-working f-f-for my h-h-health, sir. D-D-Dr. said s-s-s-so, 
sir.” 

May 30th.—Yale vs. University at Polo Grounds. Score was— 


1 2 3 q 5 6 7 8 9 
TORR cmntnenmnnmnn & 3 0 0 4 2 1 3 0——15 
PRINCETON .......2...- 0 1 2 1 0 2 2 0 i-— 8 


There were about 6,000 spectators present. 

At the close of the sermon the minster became impressive. Raising 
his voice, he said: “ Judgment! judgment!” and a small boy in the 
vestibule shouted, “Out on first,”—Zz. 

Lacrosse—Princeton vs. Columbia, at New Brunswick. One goal to 
none, in favor of Princeton, 

June Ist.—Dartmouth vs. University, at Princeton. Score— 


1 2 1 5 f 7 38 9 
DARTMOUTH... ..cc00cceeeeees pennnunseen 0 0 0 0 4 0 0 1—— 7 
PRGIGITOR 000000 cesses ccvcecseseceseeese 1 0 0 1 3 1 0 0 4——10 


A Vassar College girl, upon being asked if she liked codfish balls, 
said she never attended any.—£x. 

June 3d.—Princeton vs. Manhattans. at Cricket—Princeton, 149 
runs; Manhattans, 57§ runs...... Base ball—University vs. Harvard, at 
Cambridge. Score, 9-3, in favor of Princeton......Yale beat Dart- 
mouth by 5-4, in a ten-inning game; and Amherst took Brown into 
camp by a score of 4-3. 

At the conclusion of the responsive reading in chapel a few morn- 
ings since, a Senior, whose prayer cuts have been used up, was heard 
to remark: “I wish I were David, the son of Jesse.”’ The last verse 
of the psalm was: ‘*The prayers of David, the son of Jesse, are 
ended.” —Ex. 

June 5ta.—Exhibition at Harvard. Harvard, 9; Princeton, 5. 

June 6th.—Championship game at Providence. Brown, 8; Prince- 
ton, 10...... ‘“‘ Fire around the cannon”’......Yale beat Dartmouth, 8—3, 


at Polo grounds. 
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The Lit. was established in 1842, and not 1844, as recorded last time. 
The editors were misled by the number of the volume, which, for 
some reason, is irregular. In fact, the Lit. has had a checkered his- 
tory, existing at first under the name of “The Nassau Monthly,” and 
for a time as “ The Nassau Quarterly.” It is, therefore, only six 
years the junior of the oldest college periodical. 


Signior student, many a time and oft 
On the campus you have rated me 
About my rules and my observances ; 
Still have I borne it with a patient shrug, 
Though suff'rance ’s not the badge of all my tribe. 
You called me “ Keener, stickler, beat,” 
And spit upon my grass so green, 
And all for use of that which is your own. 
Well, then, it now appears you need my help; 
Go to, then. You come to me and say— 

“ Treas’rer, we would have drawbacks.” You say 
So, * * * * Drawbacks is your suit. 
What should I say to you? Should I not say— 
Hath a keener drawbacks? Is’t possible 
A beat can pay three hundred drawbacks? No, 
Young man, go West. Your drawbacks will be paid 
When next term's bills are sent; you then will be 
Accredited with all that’s due. 


’T7.—Symmes married recently, at Cranbury, N. J. 

°79.—Coming out in force, preparatory to the triennial gathering. 

’80.—Weed in town lately. Allen in a R. R. office in N. Y. 

83.—Noble, now of Harvard, was elected a director of the Memorial 
Hall Dining Association. 

’*84.—J. Baldwin and Forman, Ist and 2d prizes respectively, Clio 
Hall Soph. essay contest. 

Our library has been increased this year to the extent of nearly two 
thousand five hundred volumes, of which over seventeen hundred 
have been brought from England and Scotland. A purchase was 
lately made of some of the oldest law books of the Province of New 
Jersey, which are a very valuable acquisition both on account of their 
rarity and for their interest as bearing on the history of New Jersey. 
Representatives from many of the most important libraries in the 
country, including the Congressional Library at Washington, were 
present at the sale at which they were bought, in order to try to secure 
them. 

The average number of books borrowed weekly from the library, that 
is, actually taken out, by students in the first term is about three hundred 
and twelve; in the second term, about three hundred and fifty ; in the 
third term, about two hundred and eighty. More are taken out in the 
middle of a term than at any other time. 
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The order of J. O’s is as follows: Keller, Lynde, Hodge, Royle, 
Crouse, Brodhead, Shelby, Osborn. 

Some Princeton Sophomores have engaged a lady dancing teacher 
from New York. Perhaps she brings partners with her.—£z. 


There were twelve contestants for the Lit. prize of the present num- 
ber—five from ’82, two from ‘83, four from ’84 and one from ’85. The 
judges were Dr. Aiken, Mr. Fine and Mr. Moore. The next prize will 
be the prize story for October number. 

It is rumored that there will be no Hall oration this year. 

The following was handed in as a suggestive epitaph on mortar 
boards : 


“If so soon done for, 
What was I begun for?” 


COMMENCEMENT. 


Hurrah for Commencement, a jolly time! 
Of joy it’s as full as an ocean, 

When the hurrying stroke of the College bell 
No longer accelerates motion. 


The Freshman’s a Freshman no longer now— 
He’s a Sophomore thirsting for gore. 

While the Sophomore now is a Junior staid 
Whose thirst is ad y one,—for lore. 


The Seniors’ places are taken, too, 
By the Juniors, one by one, 

As they come, in turn, from trying ordeals, 
As the work of the year is done. 


And the Seniors grave, what pray of them, 
As they leave these shades so dear? 

As they go to wrestle for honor and fame, 
Their bosoms unruffied with fear? 


With hopeful hearts they are passing now 
To the world so crowded ana vast, 

To take up the duties—the labors, the tasks— 
Which to them as their portion are cast. 


May the world use them kindly, these mates of ours, 
May no influence, dark or fell, 

Await them as life’s ocean they sail 
Out of ken of the College bell. 


Then hurrah for Commencement, a jolly time— 
Let the brimming beakers go round 

To honor the friends whose faces dear 
For the last time among us are found. 
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Callege Gassip., 


The days of talk have given way to those of deeds, The men who 
once gathered in knots in every campus to discuss every kind of sub- 
ject now line the ball fields and cinder tracks and break forth into the 
maddest cheering. As it is our business to record words, not deeds, 
our vocation hath well nigh departed from us. We wander, solitary 
far and wide. Here and there we catch sight of a little group, and 
rush madly to it only to find the attentive listcuers of some perennial 
croaker gathered round him listening whiie he descants on the weak- 
ness of this and that man on the ball nine; or it may be a throng joy- 
ing over the latest victory on the diamond. But all such things are 
an offense with us. They grow stale with the telling, while we record 
for posterity. Where, then, shall we find a theme for our tale? The 
boating interest still is a talking one. If there were more to say of it, 
here might be a bonanza. But we have too long heard the same old 
story. Every college has a crew in the best possible form. The single 
question that remains unsettled is, how long the procession shall be. 
The representatives of our two suburbs each expect to bear the Childs’ 
cup to their alma mater. Let them bear in mind the fable of old, and 
beware less another bear it off, even while they squabble. 

Lacrosse, the future game of the country, still struggles for exist- 
ence. The effort to keep it alive reminds us of the pampering of a 
sickly infant. But despite every effort it still grows beautifully less. 
Half a dozen of our Eastern colleges count a score or more of eager 
youths that admire the noble game. We ourselves have wielded the 
stick, and we would gladly see the game live, but new college games 
can not come every year, and the fates are not altogether smiling. 

Though athletics have been claiming the lion’s share of attention for 
the past month, the closing days of the year have been enlivened by 
the anticipations of Commencement. 

Each little college world has felt itself stirred to the lowest depths 
by the announcements of the honors and the contestants for prizes. 
How little is fame! While, no doubt, the fortunate youths are great 
men in their own roost, to us all this means simply nothing. 

Harvard is in a state of untold turmoil. Last year’s fight between 
the tennis and lacrosse men was nothing to this. The great question 
of the hour is, whether Jarvis field—the fair, the glorious Jarvis—shall 
be surrounded by a board fence. Think of the horrid spectacle of a 
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nasty, unsightly board fence obstructing the view. How unesthetic! 
How out of keeping with Harvard “culchaw!” And all this for the 
saving of a few paltry dollars. Surely the base ball men, who are 
about to do this “dirty deed,” are inconsiderate. Would not a grove 
of sunflowers serve the same purpose. And then, how soui-satisfying 
their fair and nodding faces would be. Truly, athletics are vulgar in 
all their tendencies. 

The Harvard Coéperative Club has had a successful run. Everyone 
seems to be charmed with its workings. It has now attained to the 
second stage in its course—the poetical. All its votaries burst forth in 
song, and even the buskined muse has not disdained to lend her 
sweetest inspiration to the noble Coéperatif. 

We have been trying to find out what is going on up at Yale. We 
have sought far and wide, but all in vain. Has the college gone off 
on the tour with the nine, or are they all down on the bank seeing the 
crew row? May be it’s one—may be both, but we believe there is 
something wrong. Children are always quiet when in mischief. We 
believe there is something startling about to occur. What can it be? 
Surely it can not be that that long-talked-of illustrated paper is to be 
cast upon a cold, cold world, or another lacrosse team put into the 
field. We don’t know, but hope for the best. The only thing we can 
catch sight of are thirty jubilant Seniors to be newly initiated into the 
Secret Societies. The rest of the class can not be brought out of their 
shells, where they have gone to sulk of their grief at being left, and 
these poor fellows are afraid to say a word lest they should mention 
the name of their society. 

Out at Oberlin the grand blow-out of the year has taken place. This 
is the Junior Exhibition. From all the Review says it is plain that ’83 
has done herself proud. We have gloried in our Chapel Stages, the 
poems especially—glory, dampened only by memories of the drooping 
lilies of the gallant “ 6th ’—but we now hang our heads in very shame. 
Oberlin has had a Latin, Greek and German oration, debate, songs, 
&c., &c., besides the ordinary English orations. Think of so much 
learning condensed in a single college! Really it must be very un- 
comfortable. 

Vassar is laying aside all its maidenly charms and becoming harder 
and harder every day. Not that we mean anything uncomplimentary 
—nothing could be further from our meaning. But the fact is they 
are instituting an era of reform. ‘True, these reforms are not towards 
anything very hard and masculine. But who ever heard of a reform 
instituted by the gentle and fair ones? No, we will retract—it is said 
that they sometimes do reform the hardest of cases—but men, not in- 
stitutions. The reforms now about to be effected (?) are the religious 
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bigotry(?) of the Faculty, and then their own expenditures. Is not that 
a pretty good beginning? Would it not be easier to try something 
easier till you get used to the business ? But, brawny youth, think not 
that the maidens spend their time wholly thus. There are many 
sweetly laden breezes floating down the Hudson that tell of many 
quiet little “love parties ;” and, then, Founders’ day has just past, with 
all its gaiety. 

There is a little college up in Jersey hereabouts—not a girl school, 
either—where they have the dearest, sweetest professor; just too 
awfully lovely! And why is heall this? Well, this “ dear man” takes 
out the downy-cheeked youths every Spring, and leads them by the 
hand into the wild woods, and gathers arbutos with them. Just think, 
what lovely fun. And then Targum never ceases to sing his praises for 
his noble deeds. Happy youths, to have such a professor! Don’t we 
all envy them ? 

The wave of reform has struck Dartmouth, too. The Faculty have 
arisen in their might, and forbidden the use of tobacco in the recita- 
tion rooms. The students have not yet risen in open resistance, but 
silently ignore such an odious edict. When faculties reach this point 
of infringement on the rights of students, it is time to rise and assert 
yourselves. It is only another way of getting at the “expectorate” 
joke, and we think urgent action is needed. It is said that the above- 
mentioned joke, and all attendant circumstances, are obsolete here, 
and proper application might bear the prize to Hanover. The whole 
apparatus is warranted to kill or cure. 

And last, but not least, Lafayette’s grand Athletic Ball has come and 
gone. Dazzling was the scene—merry the hearts of all. The splendor 
of the occasion—unprecedented in all time—has gone out in a grand 
blaze of glory. The happy dweller on the hill now draws a long 
breath, and sighs, in the words of the immortal Hans Brietman : 


“Vere ish dot barty now?” 


Lixchanges, 


“The earth hath bubbles, as the water has, 
And these are of them.”—Macbeth, Act I., Scene III, 
T LAST the warm wave has struck us. There was a sure premoni- 
tion of it when the wsthetic “‘Rhymer” of the Chronicle ground 
out those innumerable stanzas which were too much for the ordinary 
exchange editor to wade through. However, we can congratulate our 
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contemporary that it has survived the soul-trying strain, and would 
counsel that it would be best to postpone any more such effusions until 
it is time to lay in astock of winter reading! We beg pardon for last 
word. We didn’t read them, but then we want to spare the College 
world such touching gush. 

The retiring board of the Amherst Student have written their good. 
bye editorial, and bowed themselves down and out. We trust that the 
stand of the Student among College papers will be maintained by the 
new board. The ‘Good-Bye ” verses come in neatly with this number, 
and speak in a certain sense the feelings of the retiring editors. We 
can congratulate the Student that the heartrending story-writer of its 
columns has successfully accomplished the decease of Eddy Pus.”’ In 
erecting that slab “ Sacred to the Memory of the Noble Dead,” the 
author has done a charitable deed, and future editors will only have to 
dread the ominous ghost of ‘“ wandering Eddy!” 

The Orient comes beaming in upon us, and seems to relieve the shades 
which the Occident cast about us. It raises our hopes for the future of 
eastern Colleges, notwithstanding the meek motto on the cover of the 
Berkeleyan. The number before us is headed by able editorials, which 
set forth the needs of the College, and the most practical way in which 
they can be met. If some of them are attained, we hope, ere long, to 
greet an improvement in the paper itself. The literary department is 
perhaps, the one that needs most careful attention, while a strenuous 
effort on every department will make it more newsy, spicy and enter- 
taining to its readers. 

When we opened the last number of the Athencum, we were mashed 
“ Upon Julia Similing.” Now who can this Julia be, and where does 
she hail from? She is not beautiful enough to belong to fair Vassar ; 
nor is she sufficiently coquettish for the too blissfully sweet “ co-ed.’ 
So we will have to leave the mystery unsolved, and quote what 
“ Decke”’ warbles to “ Smiling Julia.”’ 

“With her golden hair 
Summer zeph yrs play, 
As I see her there 
At the close of day. 


“ Sitting on the window seat, 
While her pretty slippered feet, 
Swinging to and fro the while, 
Sunlight seems to fill the room, 
Driving out the twilight gloom, 
Whene’er my lady smiles. 


“*Round her form so full of grace, 
*Round her pretty, (?) dimpled face, 
Cupid spreads his wiles. 
Ah! I feel his poisoned dart, 
Stinging somewhere near my heart, 
Whene’er my lady smiles.” 
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This sudden departure in the Athenrum columns is explained in an 
editorial, which says: “* Any attempt to become an elaborate pictorial, 
like The Lampoon, is far from our intention ; but we do think it would 
be well to enliven the paper, to a certain extent, in this way.” We 
hope that the scheme of the Atheneum may be realized, as it has 
needed something to put it on an equal footing with its rival, the Argo. 
While the illustrations are not ideal, yet we are glad to note the enter- 
prise of the editors in this, as well as the marked improvements in the 
first number of the present volume. “Keno” gives, in three chap- 
ters, ‘‘ His Explanation” of “‘A True Experience.” Although he may 
be very cute and smart in swinging the quill, we think he has failed in 
impressing readers with as many startling situations as “T, C. 8.” 
usually sprinkles through his stories. ‘‘ Who was He?” is too subtle 
—a sort of “a vague, unapproachable fantasie’’—and it is very 
improbable that the writer will ever meet “his old acquaintance” 
even in the fields of fancy. The three stanzas, entitled, ‘A Day in 
May,” deserve notice, as they evince marked poetic talent. While 
writing poetry may not be the province of every college student, yet 
lines like the above will give a pleasing variety to the periodical in 
which they are found. 

The May number of the Cornell Review comes next to hand. The 
leading article on “ Changes in the Ideals of Greatness and Heroism,” 
is a good piece of composition, but reads with a sort of oratorical 
finish and flourish about it. The various stages in the advance of 
thought are traced clearly and forcibly, however, and show that the 
writer has grasped the subject in the proper way. The essay on 
“Emerson in his Life and Writings,” shows a helpful spirit between 
professors and students in the work of making the Review take a high 
stand in the literary line. The production is neat and finished, and 
the writer evinces a spirit of true appreciation of his theme. The 
distinctions which the author draws between Carlyle and Emerson are 
well put and finely sustained. It might be well, in a magazine devoted so 
largely to the literary turn of thought, to make its “ Par-agraphs"’ more 
racy and light, and thus relieve the weighty air of the magazine. The 
Ex. department is well conducted, and the Ex. Ed. has a deep interest 
in the outside college world, especially in the co-educational question. 

“The College in general feels better, but the lacrosse men are ag- 
grieved,” is the way the Spectator puts it after Columbia had formally 
sat on lacrosse in mass-meeting. While it thinks it may be “ good 
athletic training, and an excellent means of affording a healthful ex- 
ercise to a number of students,” and while encouraging it as such, 
they further say, “‘ Let the men go on playing their game, but without 
calling it a Columbia College (or University) team.’”’ Hard luck! The 
direful sentence, “ Lacrosse must go,”’ has been executed. 
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